THE SEWERAGE  OF  SEA  COAST TOWNS.
is severe panting; and at a little over 1*0 per cent, un-
consciousness occurs. The effect of the carbonic acid
on the diver, however, increases the deeper he de-
scends ; and at a depth of 33ft. 1 per cent, of carbonic
acid will have the same effect as 2 per cent, at the
surface. If the diver feels bad while under water he
should signal for more air, stop moving about, and
rest quietly for a minute or two, when the fresh air
will revive him. The volume of air required by the
diver for respiration is about 1'5 cubic feet per minute,
and there is a non-return valve on the air inlet, so that
in the event of the air pipe being broken, or the pump
failing, the air would not escape backwards, but by
closing the outlet valve the diver could retain sufficient
air to enable him to reach the surface.
During the time that a diver is under pressure
nitrogen gas from the air is absorbed by his blood and
the tissues of his body. This does not inconvenience
him at the time, but when he rises the gas is given off,
so that if he has been at a great depth for some con-
siderable time, and comes up quickly, bubbles form
in the blood and fill the right side of the heart with
air, causing death in a few minutes. In less sudden
cases the bubbles form in the brain or spinal cord,
causing paralysis of the legs, which is called divers'
palsy, or the only trouble which is experienced may
be severe pains in the joints and muscles. It is neces-
sary, therefore, that he shall come up by stages so as
to decompress himself gradually and avoid danger.
The blood can hold about twice as much gas
in solution as an equal quantity of 'water,
and when the diver is working in shallow
depths, up to, say, 30ft., the amount of
nitrogen absorbed is so small that he can stop down
as long as is necessary for the purposes of the work,
and can come up to the surface as quickly as he likes
without any danger. At greater depths approximately
the first half of the upward journey may be done in
one stage, and the remairider done by degrees, the
longest rest being made at a few feet below the surface.
The following table shows the time limits in accord-
ance with the latest British Admiralty practice; the
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